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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


The dime museum managers of the conntry have formed 
a combination to keep down the salaries of freaks and mon- 
strosities to a reasonable figure. Under nationalism freaks 
will not be exhibited- 


It strikes us that for an organization that is going to the 
dogs, as the old party papers claim, the Farmevr’s alliance in 
the south is making a deal of trouble for the democracy in 
the Southern Legislatures. 


The communication of Charles W. Felt, which appears 
elsewhere, will be read with interest. The Province lands 
is an old issue in this commonwealth, and it may fall to 
nationalists to point the way out. 


If any of our Massachusetts readers have interest enough 
in the people’s party to sign nomination papers, they will 
confer a favor upon the central committee by sending their 


names to the secretary, E. Gerry Brown, Charlestown, 
Mass. 


There were no less than 13 unclaimed bodies among the 
victims of the Park-place disaster. Any system of econom- 
ics that includes a well-defined friendless wage-earning class 
is vicious. A lonely life in a factory bee-hive is the bitter 
fruit of our present civilization. 


We have no desire to enter into the fight between United 
States Senator Chandler and the Boston & Maine railroad, 
but it is of interest to nationalists to learn that in conse- 
quence of a bitter personal contest among politicians for the 
control of a great railway corporation, the secret has come 
out that the Boston & Maine has issued free passes to about 
1000 persons, many of the beneficiaries being men of official 
position and great political influence. There will be no free 
system under government ownership of the railroads. 


It will not Down. 

The organic editor in Massachusetts has not had a task 
set for him, these many years, that is so awkward as the 
treatment of the people’s party platform. It cannot be 
safely ridiculed; because many republicans and democrats 
have long been getting upon the advanced ground now pre- 
empted by the new party. It cannot. be brushed aside as 
unimportant; for it isn’t. It cannot be argued down; 
because it proposes a scheme of legislation that appeals in 
many of its provisions to the common sense of the most 
intelligent portions of the community. It cannot be 
denounced as a class movement, for behind it stand a 
laborer, a farmer, an average merchant and a nationalist. 
They do well who pause before such a formidable coming 
together of patriotic citizens. This year the people’s party 
in this state may hold the balance of power; next year it 


may hold more. 


An Interesting Question in the Theory of Nationalism. 


An interesting question in the theory of nationalism often 
comes up in the discussion of the probable details of the 
new order of things, namely, —the extent and conditions 
under which the various public services and convenience of 
a nationalized state should be without charge to citizens. 
Even in the present order of things some very important 
public services are gratuitous; as, for instance, streets and 


bridges, parks, police protection, schools and various 
others. The principle is that the utility of these services, 


directly or indirectly, to all classes is so general, that upon 
a broad view of the matter, it is the fairest as well as the 
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easiest way, and comes to about the same thing in the end, 
to save the trouble of collecting individual tolls, and pay 
for them out of the general treasury. No one, we believe, 
questions the soundness of this principle in cases when the 
substantially equal ultimate utility of the service to all 
classes is incontestable, but there is a great difference. of 
opinion as to the particular cases to which the principle 
should be applied. This same difference of view may very 
conceivably prevail under the nationalistic regime, but the 
problem then will be very different in nature. 

At the present time the division of society into rich and 
poor, those who can pay their way and those who cannot, 
makes the question whether a public service should be made 
free or should be maintained by individual tolls largely a 
close question. Under nationalism the incomes of all will 
be the same, and all being equally able to pay their way, 
the question as to how far public services shall be made 
free, will be one to be considered purely on its merits as 
bearing upon the convenience of all alike. The case will be 
very plain. When a service is made free it simply will 
mean that it is paid for out of the public fund instead of 
the individual fund, and consequently the greater the num- 
ber of such free services the less the public fund will 
become which is left to be divided among the citizens in the 
form of private incomes. The question for the people to 
decide will then be between a small income with the most 
of their needs provided for, or a large income with the 
option of providing for their own needs as they choose. It 
is obvious that the latter alternative will leave a much 
larger range of selection and scope for variety of tastes. 

We believe, indeed, that there is another consideration 
which would, under nationalism, place a veto upon the 
indefinite multiplication of free services. It would be 
only when such services for supplies were entirely adequate 
to the needs of all that it would be just that they should be 
free. Otherwise some would be deprived of any part, while 
others would appropriate an excess. Wherever rarity or 
scarcity in any form affected a supply of service, it could 
not justly be a free service, and this consideration would 
obviously prevent its application to the great majority of 
services and commodities. Given a greater or less scarcity 
in any supply, whether it be of watermelons or fine music, 
it would be fair that those who would enjoy the treat most 
should have it, and under an order of things in which 
incomes were equal, it would be a safe conclusion (as now- 
a-days it is not), that those who will give most for the 
best were those best fitted to enjoy it.. There is still 
another reason for believing that under the nationalistic 
regime there would not be an indefinite extension of free 
service (except in particular directions), and that is the fact 
that the requirement of payment for a supply or service is 
a means of testing its utility to the public and the economic 
propriety of maintaining it which could scarcely be safely 
dispensed with in a great number of cases. 


Not a Question of Trade but of Principle. 


“Gentlemen of the people’s party,” exclaims the Voice, 
the prohibition organ, “don’t put the cart before the horse. 
Come with us first, and then we will be with you.” The 
Voice travels on its principles. hat is, it places the 
moral side of all questions uppermost. This is to its credit. 
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So does the people’s party. Now, the Voice is informed as 
to the platform utterances of both the national conference 
and the state conventions of the people’s party. If, there- 
fore, the Voice can find enough moral stamina in the new 
party to justify it in promising a union of forces in the 
future, why can it not say a good word for the people’s 
party now, without exacting a political price in the shape 
of votes pledged. Does not the Voice weaken its position 
by naming its price ? 

It is very evident that the government ownership of the 
liquor traffic proposed by the Ohio and the Massachusetts 
people’s party conventions makes a powerful appeal to pro- 
hibitionists. Indeed, the people’s party proposes many 
things which the average prohibitionist will welcome. 
Says a Kentucky correspondent of the Voice: ‘ Many pro- 
hibitionists voted the people’s party ticket.” It is known 
that prominent prohibitionists in Iowa are working with 
the people’s party. This is emphatically true here in Mass- 
achusetts. The drift is a very logical one. We would not 
call upon the Voice to join the procession if it thinks such 
a course would be a compromise of principle; but it cer- 
tainly seems extraordinary that it should attempt to drive a 
bargain by setting a price upon its eventual support of the 
people’s party. 


A Question of Legal Ethics. 


Ex-Judge John Dillon of New York, who was honored with 
the presidency of the American bar association, which met 
at Boston last week is a type. He is a man of fine legal 
instincts and broad training. His preparation for the bar 
even included a course at a western medical college. He 
rose to be chief justice of the Iowasupreme court, and after 
service as a United States circuit judge, he joined the 
Columbia law school faculty. But a Wall-street gambler 
was in need of a lawyer to pilot his craft through the 
shoals of railroad legislation, and the judge, professor and 
writer on jurisprudence abandoned his pedestal for money, 
and for many years he has worked night and .day to im- 
prove the properties of Jay Gould. In doing this he has 
been within the letter of the professional bond, but morally 
he lowered his standard the moment he determined, in the 
words of Burke, to “truck and huckster” his fame with a 
man who has spent a life in forming conspiracies against 
the healthy commerce of this country. 

That the American bar association should select a man 
identified with one class of properties for its presiding 
officer will not go unheeded by the lay public. No one 
will deny to a Wall-street speculator full business autonomy. 
nor to an ex-judge the freedom of his retainer; but the 
American bar association cannot be blind to the present 
demoralizing tendencies of the legal profession. The thing 
for a lawyer to do from a business standpoint is to ally 
himself with a capitalist or with a moneyed syndicate, 
This is financially profitable for both the lawyer and the 
capitalist; but such practices chain a whole profession to a 
wheel and a car that is rolling with rude science across the 
best concerns of this nation. The ethics of the legal pro- 
fession is being lost sight of in the disintegration of the 
commercial community into armed camps and citadels. 
The ancient jurisprudence is giving way to special pleading 
for special interests, and for especially large fees. The 
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lawyers assembled at Boston last week slept on their privi- 
lege in failing to honor some jurist who at least attempts to 
stem the selfish tide now threatening the integrity of the 
American bar. 

The proper relation of lawyer and client was thoroughly 
discussed 20 years ago by Samuel Bowles, the famous jour- 
nalist, and an attorney of the Erie railroad, himself a man 
of vast reputation in America and Europe. Mz. Bowles 
took the ground that ‘a lawyer was responsible in a decided 
degree for the character of his clients and the character of 
the suits which he unaertook in their behalf.” And yet in 
spite of these periodical revulsions of the public conscience 
against “borrowing the forms and technicalities of the 
law,” as Mr. Bowles said for use “against the peace and 
integrity of business,” it must be confessed that the corpora- 
tions and exploiters of money have the best of it; while the 
moral tone and character of the legal profession continue 
gradually to decline. It is hoping against hope to look for 
better rather than worse things in the future of the bar. It 
is the system (to which the lawyer is an outrider) and not 
the man wherein the difficulty lies. It is not in human 
nature to maintain a perpetual indifference to the seductions 
of moneyed opportunities, and the sooner the public recog- 
nizes the healthy environment that nationalism proposes 
for all the professions and the breadth of vision and morals 
iinplied in an industrial equality of all the people, the 
better it will b» for the republic. 


A Growing Army. 

That the army of the unemployed is a growing one in 
this country may be seen from the following statement by 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States commissioner of 
labor: “It is probably true that the time has arrived when 
every person in the United States who desires remunerative 
employment cannot find it. Five hundred thousand people 
must compete for 460,000 places. What I am saying has 
nothing to do with the great army of the unemployed, which 
through all ages has hung upon the outskirts of civilization. 
I am dealing simply with currents in the way of occu- 
pation.” In face of the facts from a statistician so careful 
and capable as Mr. Wright, what becomes of Mr. Atkin- 
son’s cheerful assertions to the effect that employment is to 
be had by every capable person who wants it ? 


Municipal Ownership would mean Three-Cent Car Fares. 


The July figures of the earnings of the West End street 
transit monopoly of Boston compare favorably with the 
very profitable returns of the three preceding months. As 
the improved showing results chiefly from the extended 
application of electric motor power, which will continue to 
go on, it may be safely assumed that the rate of earnings 
for the last four months are likely to be exceeded rather 
than diminished in the future. Taking them as a basis, the 
Boston Record calculates that the West End railroad will 
have this year a balance of net earnings applicable to 
dividends, of $1,203,073, or enough to pay 10 per cent div- 
idends as old stock, now issued and authorized to be issued, 
with $488,173 left over as surplus. Now supposing the 
city of Boston bought the West End road at par with 
money raised at three per cent, it would save the difference 
between 10 per cent and three per cent on the stock, 
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together with the surplus, making about a million dollars 
per year to be returned to the people of Boston in the form 
of reduced fares. This would be about one sixth of the 
total gross earnings of the road which, as estimated on the 
basis of the last four months are a little over six millions 
on this year. 

These figures seem to indicate, even estimating the wat- 
ered stock of the West End at par, that city management 
would at once make possible a reduction of fares from five 
to four cents. That the increase of business which this 
reduction would bring, co-operating with the increased 
cheapness of service, growing month by month from the 
extension of the electric service would soon make a reduc- 
tion to three cents possible, does not admit of doubt. Why 
in the name of common sense should the people of Boston 
and suburbs go on paying a private corporation 20 to 48 
per cent more to run their street cars than it would cost if 
they did it for themselves ? 

If this community is really so rich that it does not mind 
throwing away a million of dollars a year, there might be 
suggested a variety of more worthy recipients of its bounty 
than a corporation of speculators whom prosperity only 
makes the more insolent. 


It is all in the Point of View. 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Boston Advertiser, makes 
the following observation with reference to the state plat- 
form of the people’s party in Massachusetts : 


The platform of the people’s party is about as comprehensive a 
scheme for regenerating the universe as has been given to the world 
for some time. If there is any ‘‘reform’’ which the people’s party 
has overlooked, it must indeed be insignificant. 


Is it not curious how much difference the point of view 
makes? ‘The platform, which seems to the Advertiser so 
extravagant in its demands for reform appears to The New 
Nation to be worthy of support as being a step, but only a 
step, in the right direction. The difference of opinion is 
easily explained by the difference in the points of view. 
That of the Advertiser is one of complacency with the 
present order of things, which is only clouded on days when 
advertising patronage is dull. I'he New Nation, on the other 
hand, believes the present order of things to be unworthy 
of intelligent and moral beings, and awaits with longing and 
impatience the coming of a new order which shall embody 
and illustrate the principle of brotherly duty and fraternal 
equality. 

It is not wonderful that, viewing the subject from points 
of view so widespread as these, the Advertiser and The 
New Nation should not see them in just the same light. 


It wouldn’t have happened under Nationalism. 


The Park place horror of last week in New York city, 
with the 50 to 100 deaths which resulted from it, is a text 
from which it is easy to preach a nationalist sermon. The 
calamity resulted from the fall of a badly-constructed build- 
ing, owing to reckless overloading in the upper stories. 
The bad construction resulted either from the stinginess of 
the person from whom the building was put up or the 
rascality of the builder in failing to comply with his speci- 
fications, or both causes. The motive in either vase was 
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greed of gain. The reckless overloadiug of the building 
after its construction resulted in like manner from the 
desire to make the utmost- possible profit out of it. The 
municipal government makes what attempt it can through 
its building. inspectors to see that buildings are properly 
constructed, but it would take an army of officials to guard 
effectively against the innumerable devices by which 
builders and contractors, impelled by the motive of gain, 
seek to scamp their work. Let us suppose, however, that 
instead of leaving the building to be done by private per- 
sons for profit, and confining its own functions to the vain 
attempt to watch them, the government did the building 
itself. There would then be no motive whatever on the 
part of anybody for bad work or false work, and every 
motive for the best and strongest; and after the building 
had been constructed there would be equally little motive 
to permit the slightest risk to its stability from overload- 
ing. 

A far more important result of making the building busi- 
ness a public function than that of preventing the fall of 
structures would be the prevention of fires. Fires result 
largely from cheap and flimsy building, from risks taken 
for the sake of profit, from precautions neglected on account 
of expense, and last, but by no means least, from the 
temptations of gain through fires resulting from the private 
fire insurance system. Under nationalism, the nation, hav- 
ing the use of all buildings, would be the loser by fire and 
its own insurer. The consequence would be that it would 
have every interest to spare no expense in building fire- 
proof structures; while there would be, on the other hand, 
no possible motive on any individual’s part to play the fire- 
bug. 

It is safe to assume, then, that by the time the old ram- 
shackle buildings of private construction had been burned 
out and structures built by the people had generally taken 
their place, the fire loss would be reduced to something like 
zero. How great the saving in this single item would be 
may be inferred from the fact that in 1889 the loss by fire 
in this country was $123,046,883, and in 1890, $91,789,835 ; 
while the average of persons burned to death annually in 
this country has been for a number of years about 500. 


Labor Day. 


Next Monday is labor day. It may be incidentally said 
that 1891 is labor year. Not only in America, but in Eng- 
land and on the continent the laborer is becoming a promi- 
nent factor in the political problems of the day. ‘The 
liberal leaders of Great Britain, in making up their lists of 
prospective candidates for the general elections have been 
surprised at the great number of constituencies which 
demand labor candidates upon socialistic platforms. It 
would not surprise those informed upon the subject if the 
next Parliament contained 25 or 30 labor members pledged 
to what we in America would call nationalistic principles. 

The labor situation in America is equally as interesting. 
With notable unanimity the wage earners are making the 
discovery that they are citizens, and that the ballot is their 
natural and most formidable weapon. Monday is a proper 
day to think these questions over. Every act of Congress 
touching on finance bears either directly or indirectly upon 
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labor. Take the matter of government loans. As John 
Stuart Mill said years ago, “If the capital taken in loans are 
abstracted from funds either engaged in production or des- 
tined to be employed in it, their diversion from that pur- 
pose is equivalent to taking the amount from the wages of 
the laboring classes.” Thorald Rogers says in his “ Work 
and Wages”: “The English laborerin the 16th century was 
almost simultaneously assailed on two sides. The money 
which he received for his wages was debased, and the 
assistance which his benefit society gave him was 
confiscated.” Labor and finance are so intimately asso- 
ciated that it seems almost disloyal to a workman’s family 
to neglect the duties of citizenship. A great change is 
coming over the community of laborers in this respect. 
The virtue of strikes as a means of protection is less 
thought of, and the duty of partisan activity is becoming 
more binding. The true labor day is a citizen’s day, 
and let all classes celebrate it on Monday in a patriotic 
spirit. 


Government Monopoly of the Liquor Business. 


Some of our contemporaries, in discussing the liquor 
plank in the Ohio and Massachusetts people’s party plat- 
forms proposing to put the liquor business in the hands of 
the government to be conducted at cost by salaried agents 
having no interest in the amount of sales, have spoken of it 
as identical with the so-called Gothenburg plan in use in 
Sweden and Norway. This isanerror. Under the Gothen- 
burg system the municipalities which adopt it place the 
entire business of liquor selling in their respective limits in 
the hands of single firms which thus constitute absolute 
private monopolies. The monopoly in each town is 
required to pay over to the municipality all its profits in 
excess of five per cent, and has therefore less motive to 
seek to promote the sale of liquor than if its profits were 
unlimited, although obviously more than the government 
would have if conducting the business for no profit at all. 
The regulation of the number of places at which liquor 
shall be sold is absolutely in the hands of the monopoly, 
and also the fixing of the price, which in 1870 was, by 
arbitrary action of the monopolies, doubled in nearly all 
parts of Norway. 

It seems strange that communities should reconcile them- 
selves to the exercise of powers so arbitrary by private cor- 
porations, but the results of the Gothenburg system in 
promoting temperance have, no doubt, tended to commend 
it to the people. It is stated that from 1870 to 1880, under 
the operation of the system, the sales of liquor in Norway 
declined from 9,200,000 litres to 6,023,000 litres, while the 
number of places of sale was greatly diminished. 

Another fact that commends the system to the people is, 
no doubt, the large profits derived from the traffic by the 
rule of turning over the excess above five per cent to the 
local governments. The sums thus received have largely 
reduced the burden of taxation. It appears that the gen- 
eral law under which this peculiar organization of the 
liquor business is effected is not compulsory as to the 
municipalities, but permissive only. Nevertheless, it has 
proved so satisfactory to the Norwegians that there are but 
three small towns in Norway which have not adopted it. 
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TRUTH SHALL TRIUMPH. 


The hope of truth grows stronger day by day. 

I hear the soul of man around me waking, 
Like a great sea, its frozen fetters breaking, 
And flinging up to heaven its sunlit spray; 
Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 

And crushing them with din of grinding thunder, 
That makes old emptiness stare in wonder; 
The memory of a glory past away 

Lingers in every heart, as in the shell 
Resounds the by-gone freedom of the sea, 

And every hour new signs of promise tell 

That the great soul shall once again be free; 
For high and yet more high the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for truth and liberty. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


TALES OF A GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. Il. 


Told in the year 1980. 


The favorite evening hymn of the Peck family was sung 
early on account of four of the younger ones who wished to 
join in the singing before going to their several beds, two 
of them in another part of the city. 

After they had gone, Alpennar and Flora, who had un- 
usually sweet, cultivated voices, were called upon for a new 
song, and then great-grandma asked for “Home, Sweet 
Home.” All joined in the chorus. 

“ At last, at last,” said great-grandma with emotion, “ we 
are learning the meaning of that sweet word ‘home,’ 
Every day I say thankfully and joyfully, what women in 
the last century could hardly say without a tone of derision, 
‘Home is woman’s sphere.’ It is, indeed! The broadest, 
holiest of spheres. Home is now everywhere. No one can 
possibly be homeless. Not only is there shelter and 
physical comfort at hand for every one, and the power with 
every one to obtain these things, but there is the home feel- 
ing, the brotherly love everywhere ready to help and enter- 
tain the stranger. ‘In my father’s house are many 
mansions’— right here on earth! and for every one!” 
Great-grandma’s voice had sunk to a whisper, and of her 
last sentence those nearest her caught only the words 
“depart in peace!” She was smiling and her eyes were 
closed. 

“J think,” said Alpennar’s mother, “we all love our 
private homes the better because we can leave them so 
easily when we choose. They must have seemed like 
prisons to women a century ago —to mothers especially.” 

“Tn old times,” said great-grandma, “while great nuin- 
bers had no homes at all, and the majority had none worthy 
of the name, it was the most difficult thing in the world for 
a. mother of the middle class to get away from home. 
Professional and business men and women usually had 
short vacations each year, but few mothers ever had them. 
If they went away for a visit or to spend a summer in the 
country, they took most of their cares along with them, and 
worried about the house at home. The majority were the 
poor and had no vacations at all.” 

“Tt makes me so penitent to hear about it,” said Flora. 
I feel like asking forgiveness of the unconscious martyrs of 
the past, we mothers are so free and happy now! I have 


no cares for anything left at home to worry me during this 
visit.” 

“ How long it took men to realize that they could not do 
a greater wrong to the human race than to put anything in 
the way of the freedom and education and happiness of the 
mothers,” said Cousin Percy. 

“T remember,” said great-grandma, “it was when I was 
12 years old; that was in 1891—J remember mother and 
Sister Alice were very much interested in the effort of one 
of our neighbors to get away from home for a rest, which 
she felt that she must have or break down in health quite 
hopelessly. She was a widow with six children. What a 
hard battle that woman had with her incumbrances! Before 
she was married she had earned and saved, as a milliner, 
mote than a thousand dollars. She put this into a home 
and her husband borrowed from a Building society to pay 
the rest. He was trying hard to build up a business as a 
merchant. He succeeded well till his kindness of heart led 
him to endorse a note for a struggling neighbor. The note 
was so large and the neighbor’s case so doubtful, that the 
good man’s own creditors, the wholesale dealers, took 
alarm, and each one immediately pressed him for unusually 
prompt and full payments. So he failed in business. Then 
he could not make the monthly payments on his house to 
the Building society, and the home had to go. He took his 
wife and little ones away, on to a western homestead, and 
there they endured great privations and hardships. For a 
few years he managed, by severe pinching, to keep up the 
yearly payments on his five-thousand dollar life insurance 
policy, but at last it seemed impossible, and he dropped it. 
Then he had one fine crop of wheat with an uncommonly 
good price, and he went and settled with the building 
society, and began once more to try to pay for the city 
home, which was as dear to his wife. He was making prep- 
arations to take his family back to it, when he was suddenly 
killed by a railroad accident —so common when said roads 
were in private hands. It was a case where nothing could 
be obtained as damages from the railroad, and the life 
insurance had been lost. There was the city house, with 
the necessity for regular monthly payments to the Building 
association, equal to paying a good rent. The widow was 
able to sell some property and get the title to the home. 
Then people said she ought to be able to get along nicely. 
All she needed was work, they said. As though the mother 
of six young children had not work enough to attend to 
their daily needs! She took a few boarders but hired no 
help, and the eldest two of her six children, little girls yet, 
found work now and then to help along. They were all 
such bright children! They always took front rank at 
school, and were as anxious to get a good education, as 
their mother had been before them. The eldest had 
uncommon musical talent, and was always longing vainly 
and silently for a chance to study music. I remember how 
queer it used to seem to me, to think of that house-full of 
bright children longing for advantages which were so easy 
for other children who didn’t care anything about them, in 
the houses of rich people close by. Those people, in the 
great houses, meant to be kind to their widow neighbor, but 
their idea of helping her was to give a little work now and 
then to her or her children (already overworked), and for 
that they were willing to pay only the lowest market price. 
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Indeed, that seemed all that the rich could do for the poor, 
the number of poor seemed so great. They couldn’t begin 
to give personal help because there seemed to be no end. 
They seemed obliged to blind their eyes and their hearts, 
in order to endure life comfortably. They eased their con- 
sciences by giving their dole to organized charities, but to 
accept relief from those was to confess one’s self a pauper. 
There they were, side by side, the rich and the poor, the 
most refined and intelligent ones sometimes painfully sery- 
ing coarse, ignorant people who happened to have money. 

“So our widow friend, Mrs. Barnes, worked herself 
almost to death, early and late, year in and year out, to 
to take care of her-family and earn their necessary food 
and raiment. In the spring of 1891 she was in a sadly 
tired and nervous condition, wondering how in the world 
she could get rest. Mother had been talking with her one 
day — that was one of our advantages as poor people; we 
could get the confidence of other poor people — and then 
mother learned of a rich cousin who had once wished to 
have Mrs. Barnes live with her and go to school. Mother 
wrote to the lady and told her how Mrs. Barnes was now 
situated. The cousin thanked her for the letter and said 
she would try to help Mrs. Barnes, though she could not 
send her money, as she and her husband had so many calls 
for help. She said she had written to a brother of Mrs, 
Barnes, who would, perhaps, do something for her. The 
next thing we knew, the widow was working harder than 
ever, hardly able to sit up or walk about, trying to get 
ready to go and visit her brother, and trying to get the 
children ready to be left alone. Her brother had sent her 
a railroad ticket, and, on the very last day when the ticket 
could be used, she tore herself away from her little flock to 
take the needed vacation. 

“The eldest girl came over to our house that day to ask 
Sister Alice if she would sleep in the housewith them for a 
few nights till a woman who had promised to come could 
do so. Alice went cheerfully, and finding that the mother 
had been obliged to leave them without. money — though 
some was promised which never came,—lent them a 
dollar. I remember we were uncommonly pinched for 
money ourselves, that summer, and had to be borrowing and 
had to keep borrowing and lending quarters and dimes 
among ourselves. 

“Tused to hear mother and Alice talking about Mrs. 
Barnes and her family always with the greatest sympathy, 
and it seemed queer 1o me how much more easily we could 
help them than richer neighbors could. After Mrs. Barnes 
had gone, the eldest two girls were urged to go to a picnic 
of their Sunday School class, and Alice heard them talking 
about it as a great treat which they must not think of, 
because they ought not to go and leave the younger ones at 
home alone. So Alice offered to spend a day there and let 
Louise and Amy go with their class. The girls were 
delighted, but it was not easy to get themselves and their 
luncheon ready without their mother’s help. Alice was 
glad to be able to add some finishing touches and to help 
them off. ‘Then she carried over from our house half of 
the pudding she made from our dinner and fresh lettuce 
from our garden to help the little ones left at home, with 
their dinner. Those two girls needed the outing if 
any one did. They worked as hard as they could to help 


their mother off, and then to keep the work up while she 
was gone, trying to study some every day to make up for 
time they had lost at school while staying out to earn 
something. They were trying to prepare themselves to 
teach school. ‘The eldest was only 16 and neither of 
them had grown to full womanhood. They had inherited 
uncommonly strong constitutions, or they could not have 
endured what they did, and it did greatly impair their 
health and shorten their lives. Mrs. Barnes could not con- 
tentedly fill out the full time for which she was invited 
away because she felt so worried about the children at 
home.” 

“Did working men have regular summer vacations, as 
you say business men usually did?” asked Alpennar. 

“Tt was by no means universal among business men,” 
said great-grandma. “I remember hearing one man say 
that for 17 years he had not missed a single week- 
day from his desk in the counting-room. Another man 
spoke of 12 years of steady business, without a day’s 
vacation, except on legal holidays. They felt that they 
couldn’t afford it, as business would suffer. The class 
called workingmen, the wage-workers, had no regular 
vacations in my childhood. Father, who was a printer, 
used to sigh over the ‘short week’ when he brought home 
his wages after a week containing a legal holiday. All the 
holidays the wage-worker had, meant so much less pay on 
pay day.” 

“Didn’t they have workingmen’s picnics?” asked 
Alpennar. 

“© yes, that hecame quite common,” she replied. “Large 
firms tried to show the public their good will toward 
their employees by letting them leave work, one day in the 
year for a picnic together. This seemed a real hardship to 
some fathers of families, who found it very difficult to 
‘make ends meet,’ as we used to say. They didn’t mind 
the loss of one day’s work and wages, so much as the being 
obliged to buy a ticket to the picnic.” 

‘‘ Why, wasn’t the picnic free ? ” 

“It was usually held at some place requiring a railroad 
or steamboat ticket to reach it. I remember hearing father 
ask mother, one year, if she would like to go to ‘the coin- 
pany’s picnic.’ She said the railroad fare there was the 
same as to my aunt Phebe’s home. That was mother’s 
sister whom she had not seen for three years because they 
were both so poor. When there was talk of any of us 
children going (for the workmen could take their families 
at the same reduced railroad rates, usually at about a dollar 
apiece) it was often given up, because the cost of new shoes 
or hats had to be taken into account. Father never went if 
he could avoid it on account of the expense, but usually 
he felt obliged to go for fear he would lose his situation if 
he didn’t. The company wanted to convey the impression 
that their ‘hands were all a gay and contented lot,’ and that 
they themselves were generous employers, but they seldom 
went to those picnics themselves. Their families were 
usually picnicking all summer at some lake or sea-side 
resort, and they themselves went out to spend Sunday with 
them. No doubt some of the young people enjoyed those 
company picnics, and perhaps families went sometimes 
who seldom had a day in the country. But many of them, 
like ourselves, lived in the suburbs where the country was 
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easily reached, on a Sunday if on no other day. A holiday 
to do as one pleased was what would have suited many of 
them best.” 

“And even that one extra holiday given them by their 
employers,” asked Alpennar, “ was deducted from their time 
and wages ?” 

“Yes,” said great-grandma. “There were so many of 
the common workers, the ‘labor market,’ as it was called, 
was so glutted, —that those workers could claim no privi- 
leges. It was only by organization and united action as a 
guild in trade union that they could keep any decent stand- 
ing as men and women. ‘There were exceptions, and some 
employers were better or more humane than others. In 
some employments where work was rot measured by the 
piece, the Saturday half holiday during the summer months 
did not reduce the wages as it did for printers.” 

«| remember hearing,” continued great-grandima, after a 
pause, “of one particularly shocking use of the greed of 
employers in this respect. One of the firm of a large 
establishment, employing a hundred or more operatives, 
died. ‘The works were stopped and the ‘hands’ were all 
required to attend the funeral in a body, wearing crape on 
the left arm. On the next Saturday the pay for time spent 
at the funeral was deducted from their wages, — also the 
cost of the crepe.” 

“Come to the music room,” called Juliet from the 
veranda. “The famous Pollock is going to play, and we 
can hear our own Annie soon.” 

So the relatives gathered up their various small posses- 
sions, books, searfs, fans, etc., and went to the house, great- 
grandma leaning on Alpennar’s arm, bringing up the rear. 

“You couldn’t always have opera every evening, I 


suppose,” said Alpennar, as he adjusted her shawl. 

“Bless you, no!” said great-grandma. “Opera singers 
came and went, in the city where we lived, but I never 
heard one till I was almost 20 years old. People had 
already had music by telephone for several years then, but 
those things were only for the rich. An hour of fine 
music now, just fills out and ends the day beautifully. Our 
Annie is one of the sweetest singers in the musical service. 
She enjoys her work greatly.” 

“Not more than I do mine, great-grandma,” said Gladys, 
a lovely girl in the twenties, who came dancing down the 
walk with her lover, to meet great-grandma. 

“What is your work, Cousin Gladys ?” asked Alpennar. 

“Tt is dish-washing this month in our ward dining-hall,” 
said Gladys. She smiled up at her lover, whose work was 
in the same hall, and the twain danced back up the walk. 

“Do you know, Alpennar,” said great-grandma, “I think 
our unclassified service, which every one of our children 
has to pass through between school days and settled service 
in the regular guilds, is not only the most desirable disci- 
pline for the character but the best possible opportunity for 
reasonable courting? ‘The young people see each other 
and learn to know each other’s dispositions and tastes and 
real worth while working together in these humble employ- 
inents, as they could not in any other way. That is one 
important reason why marriages now-a-days are almost 
invariably happy. Iam an old woman, but I believe with 
Emerson, 


The sense of the world is short, — 
Long and various the report, — 
To love and be beloved; 
Men and gods have not outlearned it; 
And, how oft soe’er they’ve turned it, 
*T will not be impYoved.”’ 


Ruru Evnis Freeman, 


A CITY ON NATIONALISTIC PRINCIPLES. 


To the Editor of The New Nation: — 


I want to invite the nationalists of Boston and Worcester 
to consider the opportunity offered at Provincetown to build 
up a city upon nationalistic principles in contradistinction 
to the methods of speculators which usually prevail. ‘The 
commonwealth of Massachusetts claims the greater part of 
the present town of Provincetown. This claim of the state 
has been repeatedly recognized at least so far as that only 
quit-claim deeds would be passed. But Provincetown grows, 
and the growth must be provided for. It is already the 
largest town in Barnstable county. Then there is special 
need of developement in the way of roads (and protection 
of the same by trees) from the town to the life-saving sta- 
tions on the ocean front, which in case of shipwreck should 
be easily reached by the people. The harbor of Province- 
town, too, is often an invaluable refuge for distressed sea- 
men, and the aid of the commonwealth and the nation has 
been frequently invoked and freely bestowed in making 
improvements. Nationalists may well claim that these im- 
provements should be made with an eye to the beautiful as 
well as the useful, and that the Province lands should 
develope into a state marine park freely accessible to all the 
people of Massachusetts. It is proposed to make reserva- 
tions of Middlesex Fells and Milton Hills, but here isa 
reservation that calls for no purchase money, having been 
dedicated to the use of the people ever since the Pilgrims 
wrote the famous Compact in Provincetown harbor, Noy. 11, 
1620. 

The adjacent town of Truro last winter received aid from 
the commonwealth in the matter of roads, and should aid 
in this work by contributing some of its waste land and im- 
proving its roads, setting out trees, etc., employing the civil 
engineer and the landscape architect, so that the steady 
growth of nature, simply, will in a few years produce pleas- 
ing effects. If the Legislature could be induced to appro- 
priate $25,000 for this purpose, I am sure that it would be 
money well spent, both for the benefit of the people of remote 
towns as well as those near at hand, for all need an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the invigorating sea breezes at moderate 
cost. 

CuHaARLes W. Fett. 
Northboro, Mass., Aug. 19. 


PEABODY SETTLES IT. 

At a special town meeting held on the 20th ult., Peabody 
voted for the second time in favor of a town electric plant, 
the vote being 451 to 22. A committee of five was chosen 
to investigate and report as to further action. H. P. Reed 
who has been active in this movement from the beginning, 
is chairman of the committee, and is a guarantee that there 
will be no loss of time in furnishing the town with a muni- 
cipal plant. 


ANOTHER MUNICIPAL LIGHTING PLANT. 

Braintree has done well. It must be a good town to 
live in. At a special meeting last week the committee 
having the matter in charge reported in favor of buying 
a lighting plant. This report was adopted by a vote of 
119 to 3. The committee has investigated the various sys- 
tems and decided in favor of the arc system, and recom- 
mended the establishment of a plant at a total cost of 
$20,000, capable of running 100 are lights, at a cost of 
about $80 per light per year. The committee was in- 
structed to report at the next meeting the cost of are and 
incandescent systems combined, and the cost for manufac- 
turing and domestic purpose. Thomas A. Watson, chair- 
man of the committee, has made an exhaustive investiga- 
tion of this subject, and his report will be found most 
valuable to citizens of other towns who are thinking of 
establishing a municipal plant. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS PEOPLE'S PARTY. 


THE PRESS ON THE PLATFORM. 


A richly variegated collection of partisan comment which 
reveals great uneasiness among the old liners. 

The people’s party has no daily newspaper to print its 
news. 

This is a handicap which any party appealing to a large 
constituency must deeply feel. 

This, to be sure, does not shut out victory, but it makes 
the struggle incidentally unequal. We give below many 
expressions of opinion on the platform recently put out by 
the Massachusetts people’s party, and we submit that no 
candid man can read them, remembering the natural resent- 
ment of the old parties toward third party movements, and 
not be impressed with the concern, nay, even alarm that 
the new platform has excited. It may strike a thick-and- 
thin partisan as damning when he condemns a platform for 
its comprehensiveness, its wide range of reform, its star- 
sweeping propositions. But this is Massachusetts, and 
Massachusetts has a Faneuil hall where men look up and 
not down, and where history of a high order has been often 
made. 

The Massachusetts people’s party states an evil and 
formulates a cure; few can deny the existence of the evil. 
This is 
their weakness, and it will eventually lead to their over- 


However, the two old parties make such denials. 


throw. 


Thinks it is loaded down with too much Reform --- A Charge 
which cannot be brought against the Old Parties. 


Boston Herald: The platform which the state central 
committee has promulgated is sufficiently aggressive and 
radical in its character not to need what it seems to us will 
prove to be an unpopular financial plank. But, as we have 
said, it would be found somewhat difficult to organize a 
people’s party in the state of Massachusetts which on 
currency subjects was at odds with the people’s party in the 
western states, and, as this is a case in which the West has 
taken the lead, the organizers in Massachusetts, whatever 
their personal opinions may be, have felt constrained to 
follow in the wake of these western political pioneers. It 
is the fate of most political movements of a radical charac- 
ter to have their headway impeded by the multiplicity of 
reforms which their supporters insist upon taking up. It 
will be remembered that 40 years ago the anti-slavery 
movement in this part of the country was to quite a degree 
complicated and embarrassed by its association with free 
religion, female suffrage and social reforins of a somewhat 
questionable character. Instead of holding fast to one or 
two definite principles, the disposition exists to broaden 
out the field of change, and, while a few enthusiastic and 
often fanatical adherents can be obtained in this way, the 
usual effect is to check progress by making the average cit- 
izen distrustful. No one can doubt, who has given serious 
attention to the subject, that there are social problems 
presented to the American people which imperatively 
demand solution. It is true, as the state committee of the 
people’s party says in its introduction, that there is a 
“perilous concentration of the wealth of the nation in the 
hand of a few,” and this is unquestionably tending toward 
social conditions that are inimical to the welfare of a 
country such as ours, where political equality must, to a 


fair extent at least, go hand to hand with social equality. 
But it is much easier to state an evil than to formulate a 
cure for it. 


The People’s Party may possibly hold the Balance of 
Power. 


Boston Transcript: Circumstances can easily be conceived 
in which the polling of a few thousand votes for a new 
party might perhaps decide the election, provided the pro- 
hibitory party doesn’t collapse. 

Sweeps the Ground and reaches the Stars. 

Springfield Republican: The people’s party has finally 
blossomed forth in this state with a platform of principles 
more numerous than choice. It aims evidently to be wide 
enough for the farmer, tax reformers, the labor organizations 
and the Bellamy socialists all to congregate upon together, 
with plenty of room for any others. Its weakness lies in 
its all-embraciveness. As Garfield said of the old flag, it 
sweeps the ground and touches the stars. A ticket is prom- 
ised later. The movement is an interesting one, but so 
many platforms of much the same purport have been pro- 
mulgated in this state in recent years that a counting of the 
votes will be needed to determine whether it has a deeper 
meaning. 


Stars and Mire both involved. 


Boston News: It is a wonderful document, as broad as 
the continent, and calculated to sweep the stars at the same 
time it plows through the mire. But as we 
suggested, it is the right of the American citizen to resolve, 
and we are glad that the people’s party has done so. It 
won’t hurt sensible people, and it may have a good effect on 
the members of that organization. 


The Liquor Plank Original. It is also Good Statesmanship. 


Boston Herald: The people’s party in Massachusetts is 
entitled to the credit of originality, at least, in its treatment 
of the liquor question. The plank relating to this subject 
in the platform it has adopted calls upon the state govern- 
ment to take exclusive charge of importation, manufacture 
and sale of all spirituous liquors through appointed agencies 
and salaried officials in the several towns and cities, to the 
end that the element of profit in the business may be abol- 
ished. It is quite likely that this element enters largely 
into the conduct of the trade, and that, if the liquor dealers 
were deprived of their profits, they would seek other occu- 
pations. On the other hand, selling lquor at cost would be 
quite apt to increase its consumption and add to the 
temptation of the flowing bowl. Besides, we don’t fancy 
that the state government is prepared to go into the liquor 
business just at present. 


People’s Party Men in Ipswich. 


An Ipswich correspondent writes: “I am anxious to 
vote the people’s party ticket this fall, and I have no doubt 
but there are many more in this town who would vote for 
anything that would relieve them from the old party ruts. 
Will you advise me through your paper as you see fit, and 
if I can do anything to help the cause, I will do all in my 
power. The municipal coal yard plank reaches the hearts 
of the average Yankee.” We would advise our correspond- 
ent to communicate with George F. Washburn, chairman of 
the people’s state central committee, 465 Washington 
street, who will give what information is necessary for the 
establishment of the people’s party clubs. 


Thinks it points toward a Millenium of Paternalism. 


Boston Post: The greater part of this strange collection 
of ill-assorted ideas seems to have been adapted from Mr. 
Bellamy’s conception of a millenium of paternalism. In- 
deed, if there ever is made a new party to fit the new 
platform, it must be the nationalists from whom its recruits 
will be drawn. ‘There are here proposed the government 
ownership and operation of railroads and street railways, 
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“municipal coal yards” — which is Mr. Bellamy’s latest 
and most shrewdly attractive fad —the government “con- 
trol of commerce,” where private citizens are found to be 
making too much money out of their enterprises, “ postal 
savings banks,” which shall also be banks of deposit and 
exchange, and the manufacture and sale of liquor by the 
government. This last is rather starthing, but it is not 
original with the authors of the people’s party platform. 
It comes in its present form from Mr. Bellamy, who, in his 
search for amusing novelties, has made an adaptation of the 
old and discarded plan of “state agencies,” which fits in 
remarkably well with his general scheme. The new party 
also rummages the stock of the professional labor agitator 
for material for its platform. Eight hours for a legal day’s 
work, no competition of convict labor with free labor, no 
public works to be built by contract, no “ Pinkerton’s— 
these are some of the planks borrowea from the labor party. 
It may be said in passing that the woman suffragists also 
are included, an entire plank being devoted to the declara- 
tion that “no citizen should be deprived of the electoral 
franchise on account of sex.” 


A Sardonic Glance at the Platform. 


Boston Advertiser: The platform of the peoplé’s party is 
about as comprehensive a scheme for regenerating the uni- 
verse as has been given to the world for some time. If 
there is any “reform” which the people’s party has over- 
looked, it must indeed be insignificant. 


The Germ of a Successful Treatment of the Liquor Question. 


Weymouth Gazette: The germ may be here of a success- 
ful treatment of the liquor traffic. No one believes that 
the prohibition party will ever, or at least for a great many 
years, so gain in strength as to be able to enforce prohibi- 
tion throughout the length and breadth of the land, but it 
would seem that if a practicable scheme of government 
manufacture and sale of liquors could be formulated that it 
would receive. support from every wisher for an improve- 
ment in the present state of temperance cause. There are 
thousands upon thousands of temperance men who are not 
in favor of prohibition, or of the absolute non-manufacture 
of liquor. Could not these temperance men from all parties 
be relied upon to vote for this government control ? 


A Kentucky Estimate. 


_ Louisville Courier-Journal: The people’s party in Massa- 
chusetts is not yet so numerous as to tread down the bean 
crop. 

An Agricultural Organ on the New Party. 


New England Homestead: Refreshing signs appear in the 
political sky. A Maine man who had been “sat on” by 
the machine, announces in a public letter his candidacy for 
Congress, and states that he will “in an open manner make 
proper effort to secure the nomination.” This frank and 
open method is a pleasant change from the under-handed 
system of vote-buying and delegate-persuading influences 
usually pursued. If the office won’t seek the man, the man 
had better be honest and straightforward. in seeking the 
office. Another good sign is the increased attention given 
to the actual wants of the common people by both the old 
parties. This is largely due to the independent activity of 
farmers in politics during the last two or three years, and 
especially to its threatened consolidation in the new people’s 
party. The latter will open the campaign in the East with 
a state ticket in Massachusetts on a greenback platform 
that also favors better mail service for country districts and 
postal savings banks, with government ownership of trans- 
portation and communication and also of the liquor traffic. 
The proposed platform is emphatic in demanding laws 
which will prevent tax-dodging and favors a graduated tax 
upon inheritances. Tax reform and better mail service will 
prove the strongest feature of the new party among farmers 
which will at least force the other parties to also champion 
these reforms. If the people’s party nominate Maj. Henry 
Winn of Boston for governor, the great authority on tax 


reform, this issue will be further forced to such an extent 
that we may expect the present system of tax-dodging on 
personal property to be remedied at the next session of the 
Legislature. Vermont and New Hampshire’s laws on this 
point have proven superior to the Bay State statutes. ‘The 
evil is probably worse in Massachusetts and New York than 
in almost any of our Hastern states, and compels real estate 
to pay vastly more taxes than it would if rich men paid 
their fair share of the public burden. Farmers should see 
to it, irrespective of party afliliation, that their delegates 
and candidates are pledged on the tax reform issue. ‘Tlren 
whichever party or candidate succeeds, the farmers’ inter- 
ests will be protected. ‘his is the true policy, for the 
farmers want to “get there” whatever the result ! 


Too Rich Food for the Brother, 


Fall River Herald: In the platform adopted by the state 
committee Monday, genuine civil service reform is pleaded 
for among other things. “We demand,” say the framers, 
“that all public employees, whether industrial or other, be 
protected from political interference by a system excluding 
favoritism in admissions or promotions, and securing 
employees from discharge except for cause approved by a 
judicial board.” There is nothing impracticable about that, 
and its incorporation in the laws of the states and nation 
would prevent the summary trial and sentence of office- 
holders on the pretence that the “good of the service 
demanded it.” After perusing the platform, the conviction 
that the average person will reach is that the people’s party 
aims to accomplish too much — in fact to revolutionize the 
existing order of things. There is room for improvement, 
but not for a complete readjustment of sociological condi- 
tions. 


Favors the Liquor Plank. 


“J have been a prohibitionist for many years,” writes a 
correspondent from Franklin, Mass. “The plan you advo- 
cate for controlling the liquor traffic appears to be a sensible 
way of dealing with that nuisance.” 


An Honest Dollar and the People’s Party. 


“ You are so fair in your discussions of public matters,” 
writes a correspondent of the Boston Herald, “that your 
treatment of the financial plank in the people’s party of 
Massachusetts is to be taken as due to misunderstanding 
rather than misrepresentation. It is very decidedly not the 
advocacy of such a financial heresy as the practically 
unlimited issue of money by the federal government as you 
state. The plank is in accord with the Massachusetts sen- 
timent that demands an honest dollar—a dollar more 
honest than that of gold, which leaves the country when it 
is most wanted and brings distress and ruin to thousands. 
The dollar we advocate is more stable in value than that of 
gold. A currency that shall expand and contract automati- 
cally, according to the needs of business, and maintains the 
stability of prices, is not founded upon a financial heresy, 
and does not mean unlimited inflation. A financial system, 
which, ike the multiple standard advocated in our plat- 
form, has the support of such an eminent economist as 
Prof. Jevons, and of other eminent financial authorities, 
cannot be dismissed with ridicule or contempt. John 
Stuart Mill has stated that all that is needed to maintain 
the value of an inconvertible paper currency is that it 
should be limited in volume to the demands of trade. We 
propose to take the control of the currency and the power 
to issue circulating notes out of the hands of bankers and 
invest it solely with the government, which is financial 
soundness against financial anarchy. 

“You ask what the notes are to be kept at par with ? We 
reply: With a fixed standard of prices, which may be com- 
pared by every business man, giving the simplest and safest 
currency system. As to state fire insurance, that is not the 
experiment you claim, it having been satisfactorily tested 
in Switzerland, while municipal insurance prevails in Ger- 
many.” 
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THE PHEOPLE’S PARTY IN THE FIELD. 


This does not look like a breaking up of the Alliance. 


General Secretary Turner ‘of the National Fariners’ 
alliance: From official reports received at this office we can 
state that in the Virginia state alliance two votes were cast 
against the Ocala platform, one in Arkansas and 20 in 
Missouri. We have not the exact figures, but know that 
Mississippi is overwhelmingly for the platform. The 
following state alliances voted unanimously for the Ocala 
platform: Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carclina, Louisiana, Texas, Ten- 
nessee, North Dakota, Oklahoma and Oregon. I would say 
in regard to Texas that the delegates to the state alliance 
are seated as elected by the different counties, and there 
was no effort made to keep out any regularly elected dele- 
gates, whether for or against the Ocala platform. Here is 
one significant fact that shows that our people are a unit on 
this subject, and that is that every man in the order who 
has arrayed himself against the Ocala platform has been 
relegated to the shades of obscurity without even enjoying 
the respect or confidence of the people. 


Georgia Farmers are Solid. 


Forty-nine out of 50 alliance men of Georgia are for the 
people’s party, so C. C. Post says. He adds: “I spoke 
recently in Carroll county. When I got through I said: ‘1 
want to take the sense of the audience. All in favor of 
leaving the democratic party and going into the people’s 
party, stand up.’ Every man rose, and that was after 
Congressman Moses had made a speech opposing it. The 
crowd was estimated at 4,000.” 


Why doesn’t the Advertiser tell its Readers that the People’s 
Party Vote in Kentucky was over 25,000? 


Boston Advertiser: The strength of the Farmers’ alliance 
has not yet been fully demonstrated in any election this 
year. That of Kentncky has been considered to be the 
most important, but, in reality, the vote of Kentucky this 
month has not changed materially since that of 1887. 


Specimen Arguments against the Ohio Platform. 


Cleveland World: The party is absolutely composed of 
the old resurrected greenbackers and the new socialistic 
dreamers of the Bellamy “ Looking Backward” school. 
The proposition to make a great gin-mill of the government 
is no more preposterovs to the minds of such people than it 
is to set a government printing press to work to grind out 
paper money for the people. 


Another People’s Party Convention. 


The first convention of the people’s party of Texas which 
met at Dallas, August 17, was attended by about 400 dele- 
gates. A complete organization was effected, and a platform 
adopted. The convention indorsed the action taken at 
Cincinnati, and added several planks involving local issues. 
The delegates performed their duties in workmanlike man- 
ner, and adjourned with the feeling that the foundations 
were laid for a powerful organization. 


The Liquor Plank takes in Minnesota, also. 


The State, St. Paul, Minn.: The convention of the 
people’s party in Ohio adopted a resolution on the liquor 
traftic which introduces a distinctively new proposition for 
the adjustment of the government’s relation to the sale of 
intoxicating drinks. It proposes full government control of 
the manufacture and sale of liquors. . . We are en- 
tirely favorable to this plan. The government now, 
through the system of license, is responsible without having 
an effective control. Under the new arrangement its moral 
responsibility would not be increased and the management 
would be entirely within its grasp. If our citizens must 
have intoxicating drink, by all means let the government 
furnish it It will be well for the people’s party to unite 


on this proposition. It certainly is in entire accord with 
the doctrine of our nationalist friends. 


Divers Campaign Matters. 


“ All experience proves,” said Senator Sherman in open- 
ing the Ohio campaign, “that labor and the productions of 
the farm are the last to advance in price.” For a man who 
has grown gray in politics, this is rather an impolitic con- 
fession to project upon the public at this critical time. ‘The 
moneyed men have so constructed our laws that the two 
great classes of producers get the least out of their work. 
The farmer and the laborer have been given.the hot end of 
the poker, and they are about ready to drop it. 


If the Kansas alliance and people’s party are going to 
pieces, why are the Kansas republicans and democrats 
coming together and smoking the pipe of peace so cor- 
dially? ‘he fact is, the corporations have ordered the old 
parties to unite. 


A call has been issued for a people’s party convention for 
the state of Pennsylvania to be held at Greensburg on the 
afternoon of the 16th. A platform will be adopted and. 
probably a ticket will be put in the field. 


The liquor plank in the Ohio people’s party platform is 
proving to bea drawing card. One prohibitionist paper has 
changed to a people’s party paper, and a large number of 
prohibitionists have handed their names into the new party 
committees. 


The Lynn (Mass.) people’s party club held a rousing 
meeting on the 28th ult., at Lee hall. An executive com- 
mittee was appointed, and other steps taken to organize 
victory. 


The Courier-Journal of Louisville is not so confident as 
it was that the people’s party in Kentucky is rising on the 
ruins of the republican party. At any rate its whole tone 
is more candid than it was when suffering from something 
akin to consternation over the 25,000 vote polled by the 
people’s party August 3. It says in this connection: “In 
the absence of definite information on the subject, politi- 
cians are indulging all shades of opinion, some following 
John Young Brown in believing that nearly all of Erwin’s 
votes came from the democratic party, and others holding 
to the other extreme. ‘The republican loss of over 10,000 
votes from the vote of 1887, while the democratic vote 
showed a slight gain, suggestive on its face that the republi- 
cans furnished most of the people’s party vote, but there 
were so many stay-at-homes that this indication may be a 
false one. But the point of greatest interest to the demo- 
cratic party is, that it was able to elect its ticket by an in- 
creased majority, no matter where the third party cut with 
sharpest edge.” 


The decision of Mr. Powderly to enter the Pennsylvania 
constitutional convention has served one good purpose. 
The republican press, jumping at the conclusion that the 
official head of the Knights of Labor is a republican because 
he will be elected by republican votes, proceeds to praise 
him as a statesman and a scholar. It does not need Mr. 
Powderly’s denial to convince intelligent men that he can- 
not work with a party that is building up an economic sys- 
tem which every laborer must condemn. We are glad to 
see the general republican confession that Powderly is an 
important factor in the approaching conflict. That he has 
a free hand as a labor advocate, appears from an interview 
in which he says: “I have spent some of the most earnest 
moments of my life in an effort to secure a constitutional 
convention, for the purpose of giving to the laboring man 
the right to vote in secret and without dictation from any- 
one. I was asked before the convention met in Harrisburg 
if I would accept a nomination, and I said that I would. No 
pledges were asked or exacted.” 


Albert Lee Standard, Minn.: The alliance in the Ken- 
tucky election last week aehieved the remarkable feat of 
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securing control of the legislature. 
a bourbon democratic state like Kentucky, their overwhelmn- 
ing success in Minnesota next year need cause no surprise. 


The Colorado people’s party holds its convention on the 
9th. 


The Monroe, (Wis.) Sun has pulled down the republican 
standard and joined the people’s party. 


The Minnesota Posten, formerly an independent Swedish 
weekly paper, has gone over to the Farmer’s alliance, and 
will hereafter be conducted in the interest of that move- 
ment. 


REALLY, IS THE DREAM SO FAR AWAY. 


Springfield Graphic: Editor Myrick’s idea of a business 
administration of city affairs by means of co-operation 
between the two parties in putting in office business men is 
a good one, but alas! co-operation between the two large 
political parties is as far away a dream as Edward Bellamy’s 
nationalization of our industries. 


A WISE PREDICTION. 


Alliance Tribune, Topeka, Kan.: We make this predic- 
tion, that unless there is a complete and radical change in 
this matter that six months wil! not pass till the farmers 
will be running their own hardware, dry goods, clothing and 
drug stores in this city and the men who are now calling 
them “ hayseeds ” will have plenty of leisure to study polit- 
ical economy and Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward.” 


WHY NOT, INDEED? 


Boston Transcript: The republican leagues of Kansas, in 
session at Topeka on Wednesday, resolved for free coinage 
of the entire American product of silver. ‘This is all the 
silver mine owners now want, and they want it so under- 
stood in order that the government may assist them in 
advancing the price of their product. Why not goa step 
farther, and direct the government to buy the mines and 
carry on the whole business on a nationalist basis ? 


A GOOD IDEA FOR BOSTON, ALSO. 

Boston Record: “The city council of Cleveland, O., has 
investigated the price asked for gas in that city and has 
passed a vote, which it has the right to do, cutting down 
the price from $1 to 60 cents. The company threatened at 
first to appeal to the courts, but have given it up. It can 
still make a great deal of money at 60 cents. Will the 
Record favor a similar reduction in Boston ? 


LONGING FOR A MORE PERFECT SOCIAL CONDITION. 


Manufacturers’ Gazette : The drift of the times is largely 
toward combating the principle of competition as against 
the ideal of humanity, which is, as all will admit, the 
brotherhood of man and equality, so far as quality may be 
be achieved. Not by legal enactment can a nation be made 
“free and equal,” however lofty and eloquent the words 
may sound. Equality is in character, in individuality, 
and, in a word, the most that the state can do is to 
insure the conditions out of which individual equality may 
be developed. So with freedom. Man is hedged about and 
conditioned by circumstances. He achieves freedom only 
gradually, and, even at the best, only partially. From the 
advent of Moore’s “ Utopia” to Mr. Bellamy’s “ Looking 
Backward ” literature presents an unbroken line of more or 
less able attempts to reveal mankind in a more perfect 
social condition than at present. It is an ideal that haunts 
the brain, and this very fact at tests that itis one sometime 
destined to be realized—not, perhaps, after any precise 
pattern yet presented, but in the integrity of the idea. 


If they can do this in} POVERTY, STAINED GLASS AND CHEAP MEN. 


Gen. Grant’s Poverty. 


It was known at the time of the Grant-Ward failure in 
1884 that Gen. Grant, who, through his son was involved in 
the failure, lost very heavily. How great were the straits 
to which he was reduced appears from some letters of his 
just given to the public by James Campbell of St. Louis, in 
which the general, writing concerning the sale of some 
stock, states frankly that “even the small sum of $150 is a 
matter of great importance to me just now when everything 
has been swept from me.” 

Now, of course, one man is as good as another, and Gen. 
Grant’s poverty is really no sadder a spectacle than that of 
any one of the millions of good men and true in this 
country who to-day, and every day, suffer straits as great, 
and indeed much greater than he did. Nevertheless, con- 
trast between the poverty which overtook and embittered 
his age, and the brilliant prosperity of his middle life, 
make Gen. Grant’s case a particularly striking illustration 
of the pitiless working of the present infernal business sys- 
tem, against which wealth is no more a guarantee than 
virtue. None are safe from it. However rich a man may 
be at 40, he cannot be sure that, if he live to 70, he will not 
die in a poor-house. 

Let us, then, all join hands, rich with poor, and have done 
with it forever. Brotherhood is in the end the best plan 
for all of us from the millionaire to the mendicant. 


New Standards of Value. 


Rev. J. Lee Mitchell, in the course of an eloquent sermon 
in the Grand Avenue Congregational Church, New Haven, 
Ct., last Sunday, said: “A telegram printed in one of the 
papers the other day told of a great explosion of some gun 
powder in Rome, which resulted in the loss of two score of 
lives and the destruction of some splendid stained glass 
windows and valuable paintings. In the telegram the loss 
of human life was told in a line; the destruction of stained 
glass windows and paintings occupied paragraphs. If the 
recording angel had sent that message to heaven he would 
have emphasized it differently. He would have spoken 
only of the loss of life, and of the records of all the lives, 
and of the condition of their souls. Perhaps he might have 
mentioned incidentally at the bottom that a few stained 
glass windows had been broken.” 


A STATE WHERE PASSES ARE AS FREE AS WATER. 


United States Senator Chandler of New Hampshire in 
speaking of the free pass system of the Boston & Maine 
railroad, says with a deal of unction: “All lawyers ride 
free. The editors and newspaper managers ride free. 
Ministers ride free or at special rates. ‘The governor rides 
free. His council ride free. All ofticers at the state house 
ride free. The members of the Legislature all ride free, 
not only during the session, but during the rest of the year. 
County, city and town ofticers ride free. The wives and 
children of most of the free riders also ride free. Above 
all, local politicians in every town and ward ride free. ‘The 
exceptions to the above statements are so few that they 
prove the general rule. Corruption by free passes and mile- 
age tickets is almost universal.” 
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~ NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Tennessee. 


One of the most prominent mine workers of the Briceville 
mines thus describes the situation there: There was only 
one shaft to the mine and no ventilation. The mine was 
filled with stagnant, poisonous air, while the convicts had 
to wade through water up to their knees. Free and convict 
labor worked together. The roof was not adequately sup- 
ported and was a constant menace to life and limb. The 
stockade and buildings were incomplete and insecure. No 
provision for bathing had been made and the men slept on 
boards. They had no bedding except two blankets, and a 
horrible stench filled the air. 


New Jersey. 


Rey. Father Treacy, pastor of St. Pauls (Roman Catholic) 
church, Burlington, has issued the following circular: 
“Knights of Labor, exact a pledge from every candidate for 
Congress that he will endeavor to get a bill passed this 
winter empowering the government to purchase every rail- 
road that is offered for sale. Government railroad bonds 
will be a secure investment. 


Indiana. 


The contract between the city of Crawfordsville and the 
Water and Light company expired on August 15, and the 
city is to be lighted by a municipal plant. 


Michigan. 


The city council of Coldwater has bought the Coldwater 
Electric ight company’s plant, including a 40-horse-power 
light dynamo, for $7,500, and the incandescent system of 
the Commercial Electric company for $4,200. 


Wisconsin. 


The city council of Oshkosh has received a proposition 
from the local electric light company to furnish all-night 
are lights for $80 per year, if it can secure a contract for 
five years. The same company has been furnishing 1400 
hours service for $52 a year, but the new schedule time in 
for all night service of 2212 hours per year. 


Ohio. 


The Natural Gas company procured a franchise from the 
cities of Dayton and Springfield under an agreement to fur- 
nish gas at 12 cents per thousand feet. Recently an attempt 
was made by the company to double the price, but the citi- 
zens stood firm, and are again receiving gas at the old rate. 


California. 


The agitation in San Francisco in favor of putting the 
pilot service all over the country under national control, 
has received added impetus because of a legislative law 
passed last winter in favor of the pilots. The chamber of 
commerce has taken the matter up, and a letter has been 
sent to about 50 commercial organizations in various parts 
of the country, asking their co-operation in the work. After 
getting the views of these bodies it is proposed to ask the 
California representatives to introduce a bill into Congress 
looking to this end. 


Illinois. 


There is much excitement in the state over the new 
weekly payment law. In Hillsboro all the miners have quit 
work because the company refuse to comply with the law. 
At Rockford the watch factory has refused a petition of its 
employees for weekly payments, and propose to fight the 
matter in the courts if necessary. At Rockland 300 men 
employed in a lumber mill have struck because of the failure 
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of the company to comply with the law. The coal operators 
of the state have formed a pool for the purpose of testing 
the constitationality of the law. 


Pennsylvania. 


Nationalist Club No. 1 of Philadelphia has addressed a 
letter to the Director of Public Works of that city asking 
that gas be furnished to the citizens at cost. It is a lengthy 
and able presentation of the whole subject. Among other 
things it states: “In this connection we desire to say that 
while your predecessor, Director Wagner, did a great work 
in reducing the cost of gas from $1.17 to 84 cents per 1000 
cubic feet, it is possible to reduce it much further. The 
following is an extract from a letter received by us from the 
secretary of a private gas corporation in this state: ‘The 
gas costs us 70 cents to manufacture, using the Lowe water 
process. We have an electrical company to contend with, 
but, with a comparatively small capital, we have no trouble 
in making eight per cent dividends and accumulating a sur- 
plus.’” 


The miners near Wilkesbarre have held a mass-meeting 
and adopted resolutions requesting their employees to com- 
ply with the two weeks pay law. If the operators refuse 
their request, the factory inspector will be asked to prose- 
cute them. 


There are 125,000 children under 15 years of age working 
in the mines and mills of the state. 


The Montrose Sentinel: Edison is quoted as saying that 
ultimately one’s house will be both lighted and heated at a 
cost which will not exceed 60 cents per annum. If this be 
true “ultimately” cannot make its appearance upon the 
horizon of life too soon. 


Massachusetts. 


Boston Pilot: A story coming by way of Milwaukee says 
that a burglars’ trust or syndicate, with headquarters in 
New York, is working the whole country in a highly sys- 
tematic and successful fashion. When the story goes on to 
say that the trust has been in operation for over a year, 
anybody can see that it is a silly canard. Jay Gould would 
have got in aud gobbled the whole thing in a month. 


Foreign. 


The unions of the shoemakers, tailors, seamstresses, stone- 
masons, painters, varnishers, brickmakers and longshore- 
men of Dessan, Ger., have been dissolved, and their funds 
confiscated by the police, because the members had been 
discussing politics. 


The latest work that the city of Birmingham, Eng., has 
been engaged in for the benefit of its people is the building 
of model tenements for the artisan and laboring classes. 
They are to be built after the plan of those in Victoria 
square, Liverpool and are to be models from an architec- 
tural and sanitary point of view. The rent is to be cheap 
and yet yield a profit to the city on its investment. 


Austria has purchased the principal private telegraph 
company, and it will hereafter be conducted by the govern- 
ment. 


A writ has been presented by Phillips Thompson, editor 
of the Labor Advocate, of Toronto, Ont., for an injunction 
restraining the mayor from signing the by-law authorizing 
the sale of the street railway franchise for 30 years. It 
is based upon the allegation that the aidermen were in- 
fluenced by bribery to vote for the sale. 


In Germany there are 27 socialist publications. but the 
government has interdicted 16 of them. 


The Russian government has appointed factory inspectors 
and their chief duties are to see that workmen attend the 
orthadox church, and to compel capitalists to build churches 
for the wage earners in their employ. 
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THE PHOPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


Adopted in Massachusetts August 24, 1891. 


We, citizens of Massachusetts, in conference assembled, 
recognizing that the condition of industry and of society as 
based upon it is alarming, and believing that neither of the old 
parties is disposed to abandon the financial, industrial and 
economic policies that have led to the present perilous con- 
centration of the wealth of the nation in the hands of a few, 
do hereby resolve and declare : 

That we endorse the action of the conference at Cincinnati, 
May 19-20, 1891, proposing issues upon which to form a 
people’s party. 

We hold that the right to make and issue money is a 
sovereign power to be maintained by the people for the com- 
mon benefit. Hence we demand that United States treasury 
notes be issued in sufficient volume to tran-act the business 
of the country on a cash basis, such notes to be a legal 
tender in payment of all debts public and private, being 
increased or decreased in volume by a commission accord- 
ing to a fixed rule in proportion to the population and 
the average market price of a given number of commod- 
ities. 

We favor the establishment of postal sayings banks which 
could be also used as banks of deposit and exchange, thus 
affording for all absolute security. Postal facilities includ- 
ing frequent mails, free delivery and a cheaper parcel post, 
should be enjoyed, as far as practicable, by the country and 
farming districts. 

We hold that every man owes the community in which he 
lives his share of the taxes in proportion to his abilities, the 
best general measure of which is his wealth and its earning 
capacity; that taxation, therefore, after the allowance of 
certain reasonable exemptions to poverty and to educational, 
charitable and religious institutions, should rest upon all 
property alike. We, therefore, condemn the laxity of our 
laws which permits the escape from taxation of immense 
amounts of personal property by tax-dodging and unjust 
exemption, and we demand the enactment of laws that will 
remedy this evil. We likewise favor a graduated tax upon 
inheritances. 

We f:uvor government ownership of all means of trans- 
portation and communication ; and, in general, when in the 
course of business consolidations in the form of trusts or 
private syndicates, it becomes evident that any branch of 
commerce is used for the profit of a few men at the ex- 
pense of the general public, we believe that the people 
should assume control of such commerce through their na- 
tional, state or municipal administrations. We therefore 
favor a general statute under which cities or towns in this 
commonwealth may acquire or establish local transit systems, 
or substitute public ownership for private monopoly when 
demanded by the people, such as the opening by cities or 
towns of public coal yards to furnish coal and fuel at cost. 

We oppose the granting of municipal franchises to private 
corporations for terms of years. 

We believe that the solution of the liquor problem lies in 
abolishing the element of profit, which is a source of con- 
stant temptation and evil; and we therefore demand that 
the exclusive importation, manufacture and sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors shall be conducted by the government or state 
at cost through agencies and salaried officials in such towns 
and cities as shall apply for such agencies. And we further 
commend this principle to the national convention for adop- 
ton under such conditions as may be determined upon by 
the various states. 

We demand that all public employees, whether industrial 
or other, be protected from political interference by a sys- 
tem exclvding favoritism in admissions or promotions, and 
securing employees from discharge except for cause approved 
by a judicial board. We also demand for all public em- 


ployees moderate hours and humane conditions of labor with 
provision for accident and disability in the line of duty. 

We demand that not more than eight hours shall constitute 
a legal day’s work for public employees, and we further com- 
mend this principle to all employers of labor, thereby reducing 
the hours of labor and increasing the number of employees ; 
that not more than eight hours shall constitute a legal day’s 
work for women and children, and that the school age of 
children be raised; that a system of industrial training in 
connection with the public schools be made general through- 
out the state; that equal pay for equal work without regard 
to sex, color, or condition be recognized by law; that the 
employment of private armed bodies, such as the Pinkertons, 
be made a penal offense. 

We demand that provision be made to restrain the immi- 
gration of paupers, vicious characters and other undesirable 
persons without discrimination against honest poverty ; that 
convicts should be employed by the state and not let out to 
private contractors, and that the product of their labor should 
not be put upon the market below prevailing rates. 

We hold that no citizen of the United States should be 
deprived of the electoral franchise on account of sex. 

We favor annual stute elections, and also the election and 
compensation of the state board of arbitration and the rail- 
road commissioners by the people. 

We favor insurance by the state and in the meanwhile 
as an effective means of preventing fraudulent adjustment 
and unnecessary fires, resulting from over-insurance, we 
demand legislation requiring fire-insurance companies to pay 
the full amount stated in the policy in case of total loss. 

We protest against legislation tending to bring medical 
practice under the control of any particular schools of 
medicine. 

We protest against the contract system as used in the 
employment of labor by the government of town, city or 
state, and demand the enactment and enforcement of such 
laws as will end this pernicious practice. 


SEND FOR 


THE NEW NATION 


Containing the Massachusetts platform of the 


people’s party. 


Also the latest campaign news of the people’s 
party. 


We will send 100 copies containing the platform 
for $2. 


ADDRESS: 
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THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic’ circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 

y year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
econ The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistibleinfluence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as strongly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 

ress them. The kindly side of men will no 

onger be known only to their wives and 
children, 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
they aees love and gives lust its opportunity, will 

e forever at_an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political devico 
could help them. -Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror, 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted ; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 
| comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 

| of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before. 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


A Set of 3 Beautiful 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


(Not adv. cards) and a sample copy of 


THE ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE 


Contaming Illustrated Stories, Sketches, 
Timely articles on Health and Hygiene, a 
Home and Farm department, pictured wit and 
humor, etc., 


All For Only 10 Cents. 


These cards cannot be bought in any sta- 
tionery or book store for less than 10 or 15 
cents each. 


T. J. GILMORE, 
901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Nation and St. Louis Magazine 
both sent one year for $2.50. 


WHICH WINS? 


BY MARY H. FORD. 
Price, 50 cents, Paper: $1.00, Cloth. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


ALLIANCE TRIBUNE 


AN 8 PAGE, 48 COLUMN, 


Alliance People's Party Paper. 


Ably edited, and has the best corps of correspondents 
jn the State. Among them are Senator Peffer, Congress 
men Davis, Otis, Simpson, and others. 


Every People’s Party man in the United States should 
subscribe for the paper published at the birthplace of 
the People’s Party. 


ONE DOLLAR‘ A YEAR. 
Address 


THE ALLIANCE TRIBUNE, 
ToreKa, KANSAS. 


MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons inter- 
ested will be gladly welcomed at any of these 
meetings : — 


Boston. — First Nationalist Club. Reception 
rooms at 184 Boylston street; open daily. 
Information and publications on National- 
ism furnished to any desiring them. Regular 
meeting of the Club, 2d Wednesday of each 
month. 


Boston.—Second Nationalist will meet Sunday 
evening Sept. 13, in William Parkman Hall, 
3 Boylston place, at 7.45 o’clock. 


Haverhill. — First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public 
meeting, every Wednesday evening at 8 
p.M., at 73 Merrimack street, rooms 5 and 6. 
(Pamphlets solicited.) 


Lynn, Mass. — First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite 
City hall. .Correspondence and pamphlets 
solicited. John T. Broderick, Cor. Secre- 
tary, 33 Elm street. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Earley’s hall, 
[321 Arch street. 


San Francisco, Cal.— The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda 
meetings, at 909 1-2 Market street. 


South Framingham, Mass.— Club does not 
meet regularly. W. D. McPherson, secre- 
tary, solicits correspondence and pamphlets 
for distribution. 


Washington, D. C.— Nationalist Club, No, 1 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock 
at Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 
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Ghe American Donconformist 


Is battle-scarred and time-worn, 


But in the front, all the same! 
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“To thine own self be true, 
And it will follow as the night the day, thou 
Cans’t not then be false to any man.”’ 


[Ith YEAR.—~ 


THE “‘ NON CON.” 
Is trying to help 


THE MEN AND WoMEN who know they 
are “hard up” and want to know WHY 
and how to get relief. Unless you 
VOTE for what you want you 
have no right to expect it 
from others. 

The number of clubs 


Proposes 
uproot these 
old bloodsuck- 
ing Monopolies 
and Trusts, together 
with the corrupt Par- 
ties which have foster- 
ed and fed them, and it can- 
not be done without their 
“talking back” and howling “‘an- 
archy,”’ — byt in the end Right 
will prevail and the PHOPLEH’S 
ill be Done. 


THOSE ARE OUR SENTIMENTS, 
And if you agree, send your subscription te, 


H. & L. VINCENT, 
WINFIELD, KAS, 


Largest and Oldest Circulation west of Chicago 


7 SZ 
DOCK VOD OI IID 


ANAT TAS. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 
One Year $1.50. Six mo's 750. Three mo's 50c. 
In clubs of ten, $1 each. 
Send for Our Wew Bool List. 
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Sept. 5, 1891.] 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘‘ Referendum ” 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.”’ The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY.ESTABLISHED. 


Cor. BEAVER and PEARL STS., NEW YORK CITY. 


‘NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


SHORT LINE TO 


ADIRONDACKS, 
MONTREAL, 
Vermont, Northern New York and Canada. 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


On and after June 29, 
Leave BOSTON daily (Sundays excepted) at 


10.30 A. M. 


VIA 


Lake Champlain Route 


Arriving at Plattsburg 8.50 P. M., and at Montreal 
9.35 P. M. 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS. 


THROUGH WITHOUT CHANGE. 
Ample time allowed at BELLOWS FALLS for 


DINNER. 
For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 


peruano apply at Hoorac Tunnel Route Office, 250 ) 


ashington St., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway S8t., Boston. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARA'ITIONS 
OF WOODS For MICRO- 
RCOPE and S8TEREOP'ITI- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitation~, calling cards, 
etc. Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


THE PROGRESSIVE AGE. 


A Weekly Fournal of Social Reform. 


Independent in Everything, Neutral in Nothing, 


The Representative Social Reform Papor in the Middle 
‘and Northwestern States, 


Subscription one year - - - $1.00. 


WM. R. DOBBYN, PH. D., 


Editor and Publisher. 


Minneapolis - - - Minnesota. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


“TRUE NATIONALIST.” |W AGATION 


THE NEW NATION. 


SONGS 


For Seashore and Country. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 
New edition, with many new sougs. 
cloth gilt, $1.00. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. 
Handsome title incolors. 120 pages. Heavy paper, 
$1.00. 


JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. 


An unrivalled collection of ‘‘ before de war” songs, 


Paper, 50c.; 


as sung at Hampton and Fisk Universities. Paper, 
30¢. 

MINSTREL SONGS, 
Oldtime plantation melodies in new dress. Over 


100 wonderfully pathetic songs, 
$1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2.00. 


f COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. 
Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 
2 volumes of College Songs, arranged with brilliant, 
effective accompaniments, 


Heavy paper, 


Any book mailed free on receipt of price. 


Send postal card for full Catalogue of War, University, 
Students’, Barnabee, and Father Kemp and Merry 
Making Song Books. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 


THE FARMER'S WIFE. 
A Monthly Alliance Journal for Women, 


| 


- Devoted to the interest of the Wives and Daughters 
of those who earn their Bread by the 
sweat of their Brow. 


Among our correspondents and contributors are Mrs. 
Fannie McCormick, Mrs, 8S. E. V. Emery, Mrs. Aunie 
L. Diggs, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. B. A. Otia, 
Mrs. Emma Pack, Emma Ghent Curtis, Mrs. Mary E. 
Lease, Mrs. Eva Mcl’onald Valerh, Mrs. N, 8. Nutt, 
Mrs, Marian Todd, and many others. 


The only Journal of its kind in America. 
It should be in every Household. 


On trial six months for 25 cents. 


Address, THE FARMER’S WIFE, 


Topeka, Kansas. 


FOR PEOPLE'S PARTY NEWS 


READ 


THE NEW NATION. 


THE PITTSBURG KANSAN, 
A RADICAL ALLIANGE PAPER, 


If HOLDS THAT 


NATIONALISM 


Is the logical outcome of the present Reform Movement. 


By J. C. BUCHANAN, 


PITTSBURG - - - - KANSAS. 


Terms, $1.50 a Yeur. 
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‘OUR SPECIAL OFFERING! 


As a special inducement for you to buy a SUIT, 
OVERCOAT, or 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue to you, FREE OF CHARGE, 


-@ certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 


you a shareholder in our Co-operative house. 

We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you poe at our store, and for 
EVERY PERSON YOU INDUCE to trade with us. 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 

We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We also supply LADIES’ GARMENTS, DRY 
GOODS, etc., ON CREDIT. 

We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time it is made. 

We pay you for EACH new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 

We REFUND to you the DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower elsewhere. 

FOLLOW THE CROWD to our earoperaiive store, 
and open an account with us to-day. p one flight, 
open evenings. 


WASHBURN CREDIT COMPANY, 


465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co, 
G. F. WAsHBURN, Manager- 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE LIBRARY 


OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT POPULAR PRICES, 
Rev. W. D. P. BLISS, Editor. 


Paper Cover, 25 cents each, or $2.50 a Year 
for 12 Numbers. 
Cloth, extra, 75 cents each, or $7.50 a Year for 
12 Numbers. 


Which prices include pos'age to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico. Subscriptions may com- 
mence at any number, and are payable in advance, 


NOW READY. 


1, Six Conturies of Work and Wages. By James E. 
Thorold Kogers, M. P. Abridged, with charts 
andsummary. By W. D.V. Bliss. Introduction 
by Prof. R. 'l’. Ely. 

The Socialism of John Stuart Mill. The only col- 
lection of Mill’s writings on Socialism. 

The Socialism and Unsccialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
A collection of Carlyle’s social writings; together 
with Joseph Mazzini’s famous essay protesting 
against Carlyle’s views. Vol. 1. 

The pockeusn and Unsocialism of Thomas Carlyle. 
Vol. II. 

5. William Morris, Poet, Art'st, Socialist. A sclec- 

tion from his writings together with a sketch of the 


eo wn 


man, Edited by Francis Watts Lee. 

6. The Fabyan Essays. American Edition with In- 
troduction and Notes. By H.G. Wilshire. 

7. Tho Economics of Herbert Spencer. By W. C. 


Owen, 


THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING CO., 
1¢ ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


EVERY PERSON 


In the United States is interested in the 


NEW AXOVEZAKENT, 


which will emancipate industry from the oppressive 
power of the money lenders of the world. Foremost 
in this great battle stands the 


INDUSTRIAL UNION, 


the official organ of the F. A. and I. U. of Iowa. Itis 
owned body and soul by the Order, and is read by every 
member in the state, and thousands of alliance men 
everywhere. No person, wishig to keep posted on the 
progress of this great movement in the Weat, can afford 
to be without this paper. TlMrty-two columns of 
the choicest reading matter every week for 50 
cents per year. Address all remittances to 


GEO. B. LANG, 
Sec. of F. A. andl. U. of lowa, 


No 2 EAGLE BLOCK, CRESTON, IOWA. 
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BA. ATKINSON & 60, 


Are you 
Looking 
for 
Bargains 9 


We mean Bargains in House Furnish- 
ings. 

Then do not fail to turn your steps 
in our direction. 

You will get right into the midst of 
them if you are prompt. 

No half way bargains either, but the 
genuine kind, to be found only once in 
a long while. 

Cleaning up the odds and ends is our 
motive in making such sweeping reduc- 
tions. 

Be on Time. 

Cash or easy Payments. 


B27 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Cor. Common St., Boston, Mass.|nationalism with admirable clearness. 


THE NEW NATION. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


(Sept. 5, 1891 


InN -TEE -PINES. 


Known as the health-giving and life-extending 
GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, hus proved that the 
wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as ‘‘ Tus Guir STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the Jand from (‘ape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Continent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it really makes this “ GreaT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida and Tropicai Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: Lakpwoop, PINE View, AsBuRY PARK, PoINT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CiTy, 


Brown’s: MILs, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 
BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEXEIGH Ts. 


We are selling Lots, 25 x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 


Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title. 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEICHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


Architecture 
Under Nationalism, 


J, PICKERING PUTNAM. 


[FROM THE BOSTON HERALD. | 


The results reached by Mr. Putnam are 
astonishing. He considers the probable status 
of the important art he practices under con- 
ditions that would assure a freedom from the 
rush and worry involving the architect of to- 
day and presenting other important aspects of 
His 
treatment of the various kinds of waste make 


TH fe D FLA C 0 F H A R 3 highly interesting reading. 
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COLOGNE. 


From the original Bordeaux Formula. 


Is THE 


Most delicate and lasting in the World, 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


COBB, ALDRICH & CO., 


Corner Kneeland and Wash. Sts., Boston. 


PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & CO., 


211 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


DON’T READ THIS. 


‘squad G satdog, ofdurg_&yp 
*vejoyed WNOg - - - 
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Also Agents for the Delacochaire Toilet "10qe] }0 SIUSIUY bj0}eq all] 


Preparations. 


CAPITAL: 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 


CAPITALIST PRODUCTION. 


BY KARL MARX. 
Noles 
Translated from the third German edition 

by SAMUEL MooRE and E1warp AVELING, 
and edited by FREDERICK ENGELS. 
American: edition carefully revised. Paper, 
$1.20; Cloth, $1.'75. 

NEW YORK: 

The Humboldt Publishing Co., 
19 Astor Place. 
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The Living Issue, 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Published in the interests of the great Indus- 
trial Army. Advocates 


NATIONALISM 


First} As the ultimatum, and the ProrLe’s PARTY 


as the means at hand through which 
it may be attained. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
MARY L. GEFFS, Editor, 
256 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


“NO OTHER LINE DOES IT.” 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 
80 MILES SHORTER, ONE AND & HALF HOURS 


QUICKER. 
Than Any Other Line from Boston to 


SARATOGA. 


On and after July 11, the fast train, coraprising Pas- 
senger Coaches, Smoking, Baggage and 


ELEGANT PALACE PARLOR CARS, 


Through without change, 
Leaves Boston daily (Sundays excepted) at 


11.00 A.M. “stravocs’ 9.10 P.M, 


SARATOGA 
Ample time allowed at Athol! for DINNER. 


For tickets, time tables, seats in parlor cars and further 
particulars, apply at Hoosac Tunnel Route Office, 250 
Washington S8t., or Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agent. 


The Leader. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE MASSES. 


Champions the Rights of the People, 
Terms: $1.00 per year. 


FREMONT - =- - - 


“Rural Uncle Sam.” 


A Bi-Monthly Journal. 


Devoted to the interests of the Rural Homes 
of the United States. 


B. L. COLEMAN, Publisher, 


Hamilton Square, New Jersey. 
0 

All who send in their subscription at once, 
will receive it until the first of January, 1893, 
and also a large package of choice Flower Seeds 
FREER, 

N. B. — As an advertising medium it cannot 
be surpassed, circulates in nearly every state in 
the Union. Rates sent on application. 


NEBRASKA. 


